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Test for the Christian 


ALWAYS and ever the Christian life is tested by its 

fruits. Does the person become more outgoing 
and less self-involved, not in talk and sermon but in 
others? Does he become more willing to accept 
blame and less willing to criticize? Does he become 
more disciplined and less self-indulgent? Does his 
horizon grow and his concrete concerns expand from 
self and family, to neighbors and community, to the 
church and the Church Universal, to the nation and 
the world? Does he accept responsibility and do 
things, or does he find fault and make excuses? 
{Christianity is not worth the breath it takes to say 
the creed unless it can produce individuals who have 
found in concrete living a new community commit- 
ment in every dimension. A rabid sectarian, a 
tacialist, a sectionalist, a nationalist shows by his 
fruits that his heart is full of something that is not 
Christianity. §As sure as Christ is Christ a 
real Christian breaks down barriers among groups 
at home, among the churches, in the communities, 
and to the ends of the earth.—NELS F. S. FERRE, in 
Strengthening the Spiritual Life, just published by Harper 
and Bros., New York. 
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Enlightenment Is Offered 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE BLACKSHEAR and Tweedledum 
letters (OUTLOOK, Feb. 19, Mar. 19) pre- 
sent a real challenge to the faith that is 
in us—the Faith which makes us new 
creatures in Christ—and yet, at the same 
time reminds us that there, but for the 
Grace of God, are OUR sentiments. 

My great-grandmothers were also 
among those who cared for souls and 
bodies of those unfortunate blacks who 
survived cattle-boat crossing and auction 
block. But that takes us back 150 years 
at the most, For how many generations 
before that had those ancestresses of ours 
been “women of culture and refinement 
and many Christian graces’? Not very 
many, according to the history books. The 
Negro race has accomplished the impossi- 
ble in about one-tenth the time it took our 
pure Nordic forebears, if you want to gen- 
eralize. Actually, nothing Is more inac- 
curate or more unfair than to sanctify or 
damn any group of people on the strength 
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(for girls, 6-16). This year, Mrs. G. 
K. Rainey, a recognized artist of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., will teach sketching, 
water color, and, for advanced stu- 
dents, work in oils. (June 19-Aug. 
14.) 

T-H-I-S— in addition to Camp Mon- 
treat’s many other features. 
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of a few individual cases. 


“EMOTIONAL and different from us” are 
terms I have heard all my life, but not 
only applied to the Negro. Jews, Metho- 
dists, Catholics and Baptists were all dis- 
missed under that heading by my family. 
Dirty and hopelessly stupid were other 
favorite descriptions, applied to a succes- 
sion of servants, white as well as black, 
and to Italian workmen laying sewers un- 
der the streets of Philadelphia, and to the 
“shanty Irish” whose pet goats and per- 
sons offended the new apartment-house 
dwellers in a suburb of St. Louis. WE 
were the Chosen, perfectly described in 
“The Prayer of a Modern Pharisee.’’* 

If Mrs. Tweedledum is sincere in asking 
for “enlightment,” she can obtain it from 
the Bible that she professes to teach. Acts 
17:2, for instance, which clearly states 
that “God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” And from Malachi 1:10, and 
Ephesians 4:6. From the teachings of 
Jesus as highlighted in his conversation 
with the Woman of Samaria, and in the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan. It is 
mighty easy to pin pink labels on people 
who challenge our complacency, who 
would arouse us from lethargy. 

Mrs. Blackshear and Mrs. Tweedledum 
both mention the many things they have 


done for their personal servants. They 
both use the word “love.” Mothers some- 
times use the same word to justify 


smothering growing sons or daughters. 
They pride themselves on providing physi- 
cal comforts and luxuries, and on saving 
their children from the due process of law, 
even while weakening and undermining 
them as individuals in their own right. 
Jesus loved his mother, but he left her, 
and his brethren, just as soon as it was 
time to begin his ministry. And thence- 
forth he said that his mother and his 
brethren were all those who seek the 
Father's will to do it. 


WE KNOW that Jesus gave us women 
the position in the Kingdom which we are 
only just arriving at, after 2,000 years of 
slow progress. Should we not, then, have 
special compassion on the multitudes in 
bondage, whatever the color of their skins, 
and whether the cppressor be Dictator, 
Imperialist or Church? 

“It’s not that Christianity has been tried 





*By John A. MacLean. 
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and found wanting,” someone has said, 
“but rather, that it has not been tried.” 
In other words, the clear teachings of 
Jesus have been “too hard” for his fol- 
lowers, down through the centuries. They 
have preferred to pick and choose which 
ones to listen to; they have shied away 
from “turning the world upside down.” 
Generalizations, again. For there have 
been those who dared to attempt great 
things for God and who expected great 
things from him, and were not disap- 
pointed. Calvin and Wesley and Kagawa, 
and Carver and St. Francis of Assisi—and 
thousands of others in greater or lesser 
places of service. 


TO WHICH of such outstanding Chris- 
tians would you close your local church 
door, my sisters? With which of them 
would you feel worthy to kneel? Can we 
not cease, all of us, pastors and people 
alike, to prate of “filling theatres and 
churches” with members of any minority 
group? Can we not realize that a theatre 
is a public building to which the public 
should have free access after paying the 
price of admission? And that the church— 
to be truly the House of God—should be 
filled with earnest publicans who, with or 
without money, recognize their need of the 
Lord God Omnipotent, the Risen Christ, 
and the Indwelling Holy Spirit? If it be 
filled instead with self-righteous Phari- 
sees, how empty is that Sanctuary. 

DOROTHY W. ANDERSON. 

Hanover, Md. 


Ministerial Directory Coming 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Word has just been received that the 
eartons for mailing the Ministerial Direc- 
tory cannot be delivered until April 5 or 
12. This will, of course, cause a still fur- 
ther delay in mailing copies of the book. 
In the meantime, strong pressure is being 
exerted to have the press-work and bind- 
ing completed within a short time. 

Since this book is being sold to our 
ministers, churches and their members at 
actual cost, request is hereby made that 
all who have ordered copies and have not 
already sent payment in advance, do so at 
this time. The amount is $3.50 per copy. 
It is necessary that 10c be added to checks 
drawn on non-par banks, that is, checks 
on which I will have to pay exchange. 

The book will have many more pages 
than I estimated. In fact, it will be only 
slightly smaller than the original Direc- 
tory. The saving effected by not having 
to send bills will help reduce any loss that 
may be faced. Those who send new orders 
are requested to send payment with order. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
701 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Is this really the 


Presbyterian pattern? 


Five Irish Elders 
Secede to Form 


New “Free” Church 


Background of Movement Said 


Not to Be Presbyterian 


Belfast, Northern Ireland (RNS)— 
Presbyterians here were reported con- 
cerned by the action of five elders of 
the Lissara congregation at Crossgar, 
County Down, in seceding from the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland and set- 
ting up “the first congregation of the 
Free Presbyterian Church of Ulster.” 


According to the seceding elders, 
other congregations of the Free Church 
are being formed in various parts of 
Northern Ireland. 


A. J. Gailey, clerk to the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, said here that church leaders 
were waiting to see “if this is a genuine 
Presbyterian movement or not. Its his- 
tory does not suggest that it is Pres- 
byterian.”’ 


Reasons for the secession were given 
in a letter sent by the five Lissara elders 
to all members of their congregation and 
to the ministers of the Down Presby- 
tery. 


Critical of Seminary 


The letter asserted that “the answer 
to the problem confronting Irish Pres- 
byterianism today is to be found in the 
Assembly’s College (the Presbyterian 
divinity school in Belfast) where some 
of the professors, both in their teachings 
and writings, deny the truths we hold 
dear.”’ 


The elders charged that the professors 
“reduce the Scriptures to the level of 
mere human writing, make little of our 
Confession of Faith and Shorter Cate- 
chism, deny the very Deity and Virgin 
Birth of Our Savior, and place the Prot- 
estant doctrine that Christ bore our sins 
on the Cross on a level with the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the Mass.” 


Immediate cause of the Lissara seces- 
sion was the refusal of the Down Pres- 
bytery to permit use of the church hall 
for an evangelistic mission conducted by 
Ian K. Paisley of Belfast. The evan- 
gelist’s methods were criticized as 
“America.” (Editorpial, page 8.) 


It is a world-wide—not a ‘‘Southern’’—problem 


Race Policy Called Not Biblical 


Johannesburg, So. Africa (RNS)—A 
Dutch Reformed Church leader, cur- 
rently visiting the United States, has re- 
ported to his constituency in South 
Africa that the views of American Prot- 
estants on racial segregation offer scant 
support for the church's apartheid 
policy. 

Writing in Die Voorligter, official 
organ of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the Transvaal, B. J. Marais stressed that 
leaders of even the ‘‘most conservative”’ 
Protestant bodies in the southern states 
told him that their churches’ historic 
segregation practices were based on ‘‘ex- 
pediency”’ rather than Biblical precept. 


Segregation Policy Followed 


The Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa has for many years strongly 
backed racial separation, ‘convinced 
that this policy has been formed . ‘ 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and that it is in accordance with the will 
of God.” 

Dr. Marais quoted Louie D. Newton of 
Atlanta, Ga., former president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, as saying: 
‘“‘We stand for separation in the church 
for the time being. We do not base our 
policy on Scripture. We have never 
even tried to doit. Why twist the Scrip- 


tures to fit our present dilemma?” 

The South African churchman re- 
ported that American groups closely re- 
lated to his own church shared in this 
view. He said that three leaders of the 
Christian Reformed Church, which is of 
Dutch origin, likewise expressed belief 
that the Scriptures “had no room” for 
compulsory segregation in the churches. 

He noted also that a Calvinist youth 
federation in the United States which 
“theologically has very close contact 
with our own Gereformeerde Kerk” 
recommended six months ago that 
Negroes should be admitted on the same 
basis as whites to all congregations and 
schools. 

Dr. Marais, who recently made a 4,- 
000-mile tour of the southern states, 
said he found racial segregation break- 
ing down in the churches, even in the 
“deep South.” 


“Unthinkable” 15 Years Aga 


There is, he stated, ‘‘an unmistakable 
tendency throughout the South. In cer- 
tain fields the walls of segregation are 
giving way here and there under the 
pressure of altered circumstances, new 
insights and attitudes toward the Negro 
and the colored problem.”’ 

He said that color distinctions had 





A King’s 


I am the resurrection, and the life-——John 11:25. 


accounts in the four Gospels. 


As we rejoice in the triumph of Jesus, we recall two scenes. 


Triumph 


Read the resurrection 


One is 


an upper room on the night after Calvary; a little group of men is gath- 


ered behind closed doors. 


them has come to an end. 
The other scene is later. 


Their words ring like trumpets! 
world! 
conquest of the earth! 


The same group is there. 
not skulking behind closed doors now. 


Dazed and bewildered they move in silence, 
too heartbroken to speak, too benumbed in soul to pray. 


The world for 


But they are 
They are abroad in the streets! 


They shout their testimony to the 
They are fearless and triumphant! 


They are resolved on the 


Blasted hopes flee before the valor of the saints! 


Once a fumbling, futile remnant, they are now a marching, militant 


Church! The difference? 
the resurrection. 


Christ had risen! 


They are witnesses of 


The enemy that wrought its worst at the crucifixion had met a power 


that was supreme. 


The world did not belong to evil, but to God. We 


may be living within the threat of death, but no power on earth can 
entomb Jesus our Lord. We are to build the world anew on the basis of 
this truth, and the triumph he has won! 


Let Us Pray: O God, keep us ever in the light that breaks from the 
Cross and the open tomb of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


From The Fellowship of Prayer, prepared by Frederick K. Stamm for the 


National Council of Churches. 


Copyright 1961. 


; 
jay 








disappeared from conventions of the 
Southern Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists to the degree that Negro and 
white delegates were able to eat to- 


gether and take part in the same enter- 
tainment at last year’s sessions. This, 
Dr. Marais said, was “unthinkable”’ 
fifteen years ago. 


$40 Offered for My Life 


By PAUL 8S. CRANE 


NOTE: Dr. Crane is one of the two 
missionary doctors of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., now in Korea. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken fom his 
recent letter received in Nashville. 


PON ARRIVING in Chonju on Feb- 
ruary 6th I found Dr. Song, our 
medical resident, operating our 

Mission Hospital with the help of some 
supplies received from the UN relief 
team here. He had fifteen in-patients, 
and was seeing about twenty in the 
clinic daily. He had practically no sup- 
plies or drugs left, and few instruments. 
The wards were filled with beds, but no 
mattresses, no sheets, no blankets. He 
had improvised straw mats on the beds, 
and the patients were furnishing their 
own filthy quilts for cover. As the hos- 
pital kitchen was not running, each 
patient’s family was cooking on a little 
smoky charcoal brazier in the halls, 
thus making the walls black and sooty. 
As there was no electricity, each patient 
had a little hair oil filled porcelain lamp 
with a smoking wick, so that at night 
the wards had a catacomb appearance. 


One month later we have 55 in- 
patients and about sixty coming to the 
clinic daily. The walls are clean. The 
cooking is still done but outside, we 
still use mats but have recovered them 
with fresh straw and sprayed them with 
DDT. We have our old nurses back and 
patients are being cleaned up. We still 
must use their own dirty bedding. We 
have electricity now, so that the place 
is bright even at night, and we have 
brought in drugs and supplies from 
Japan so that again we resemble a 
modern surgical hospital. 

Last week Dr. Ovid Bush returned 
from Japan with a truckload of drugs 
and supplies, so we are a going concern 
again. Most of our patients are 
seriously ill gun-shot cases from the 
guerilla fighting in the hills around us 
and I operate four or five times daily. 
We still need our missionary nurses and 
technician back to help supervise the 
nursing, for in addition to administra- 
tive work and doing all the surgery, I 
find I must be head nurse too, and I 
don’t look well in a nurse’s cap! We 
now have four interns in training and 


feel that again the hospital is a real 
haven for the wounded civilians in this 
area. 

Morale in Korea is improving daily 
with the realization the UN forces are 
here to stay and that our American 
troops, especially, can take anything the 
Chinese can throw against them and not 
retreat. It is terribly important for our 
American Christians to realize the im- 
portance of this fight in Korea, for, but 
for the Grace of God, every burned- 
out village, every endless line of plod- 
ding weary refugees, every sandbag 
fortress, every frozen outpost where men 
must stand guard, every Communist list 
of Christian leaders to be liquidated 
could be the lot of America and will 
be if this war is not won decisively 
here and now. You would be on the 
list in Nashville. I am on the list here. 

The other day I learned that the Com- 
munists offer 100,000 won, or about 
$40, for my life. It is a jar to one’s ego 
to be valued so low, but then life is 
cheap in Korea. But it is good to be 
here, where there is need, and a need 
for a strong Christian stand in the face 
of evil. 


RUMOR UNSUBSTANTIATED 


The recent Associated Press report 
(OUTLOOK, Mar. 26) that Frank W. 
Price had been held by Chinese Com- 
munists is now thought to have been 
based upon an earlier rumor which had 
been groundless or to be a part of Na- 
tionalist propaganda. 


The Judge and His God 


HILE there is much in the Bible 
about judges, I do not recall 
any occasion on which a judge 

has been called upon to discuss the im- 
pact of religion upon the performance 
of the judicial function. Perhaps this 
is because this is an intimate matter, 
thoughts about which one is likely to 
keep to oneself. In any event, I have 
chosen as my subject here tonight, ‘“‘The 
Judge and His God.” If the subject 
has not been discussed before, it is 
high time that someone did so, for I 
rather suspect that my own experiences, 
which I am about to relate to you, are 
typical of those of most American judges 
and doubtless of others, too. 

As you will see, my address is divided 
into two parts. The first has to do with 
the subject of humility, and the second 
with the subject of prayer. 


Fought for Beliefs 


I suppose I am a more or less typical 
American. From boyhood [ have had 
an implicit and unquestioning faith, 
which I got when I attended the classes 
in the Episcopal Church at Ossining, 
New York, in preparation for my con- 
firmation when [ was a boy at prepara- 
tory school. Like most other people I 
know, I wanted to be a better Chris- 
tian; but, as I look back over the years, 
I find that I did comparatively little to 
put this wishful thinking into effect. 
As a law student and as a lawyer, I 
fought hard for what I thought was 
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By HAROLD R. MEDINA* 
* 


right, and I had a deep and almost pas- 
sionate interest in the rules of law and 
the history of their development. They 
were the tools of my trade and I worked 
hard with them. 

It was not long after I became a judge 
that I began to feel a new sense of 
responsibility. It is something very 
difficult to explain. It was not simply 
that I wanted to be right and that I 
took my duties seriously. There came 
a feeling that everything I did, even 
the decision of nice questions of inter- 
pretation of mere rules of procedure, 
was in some way becoming a part of a 
huge fabric which on the whole was 
part and parcel of the moral law gov- 
erning mankind and which must of ne- 
cessity be of divine origin. 

As I passed upon the credibility of 





*Judge Medina delivered this address 
at the annual dinner of the Church Club 
of New York. Because of its evident 
interest it is now being widely reprinted. 
Judge Medina is a vestryman of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Westhamp- 
ton, New York. He is the author of 
a number of books on legal subjects 
and since 1947 has been judge of the 
U. S. district court of New York. He 
has become most widely known for pre- 
siding over the trial in 1949 of the 11 
Communists who were charged with 
conspiracy to teach and advocate over- 
throw of the U. S. government by force. 


witnesses and as I wrote my opinions 
and formulated my judgments, I grad- 
ually came to realize that I was weaving 
my small part of this huge fabric; and 
I knew that I would not perform my 
task aright unless I was constantly 
mindful of the fact that all these mat- 
ters, large and small, would be mere 
futility unless [ tried to make each one 
fit into its proper place in the moral 
law which governed all. 


A New Force Entered 


Right here is the part that is difficult 
to explain. I was still reasoning as a 
lawyer. The fundamental principles 
of law were the same. I was still mani- 
pulating the techniques of my profession 
as before. But there was some subtle 
force, the impact of which was new to 
me, which was spiritual in quality. It 
was as though someone were always 
watching me and telling me to make 
very sure that my rulings and my de- 
cisions were fundamentally right and 
just. 

You know we judges are the servants 
of the people, as are all government 
officials in our particular type of de- 
mocracy. But I think it will not be 
difficult for you to see, from the things 
I have been telling you about, that it 
didn’t take me very long to perceive 
that we judges are the servants of some- 
one else too. And I often think of that 
part of the twenty-second chapter of 
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the Gospel according to St. Luke, which 
follows immediately after those verses 
which are so important a part of our 
communion service. [I refer to the fol- 
lowing: 


And there was also a strife among 
them, which of them should be ac- 
counted the greatest. 

And he said unto them, The kings 
of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and they that exercise author- 
ity upon them are called benefactors. 

But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is greatest among you, let him 
be as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve. 

For whether is greater, he that 
sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? 
is not he that sitteth at meat? but 
I am among you as he that serveth. 


Years ago I often heard Chief Judge 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, before he became 
an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and while 
he was still chief judge of our New York 
state court of appeals, speak about hu- 
mility. He was indeed a humble man. 
One could not fail to observe that. But 
the full impact of what he had to say 
about humility was not felt by me until 
I was myself a judge and found myself 
struggling with forces too great and too 
complicated for me to fathom. I saw 
in a new light the difficulties that beset 
one in the search for truth and justice. 

This was particularly true when I 
suddenly found myself in the vortex of 
the trial of the Communists, in the 
midst of the play of great forces upon 
which, for all I know, the destiny of 
the human race may hang. Later it 
suddenly dawned upon me that some 
queer turn in the wheel of fate had 
singled me out, for the moment, 
to feel the impact of America’s love of 
justice. And the result was what must 
be inevitable under the circumstances, 
that I found myself to be a small, in- 
deed a very small and _ insignificant 
particle in the scheme of things. It 
has been an extraordinary experience. 
So much for the first part of what I 
have to say. 


Early Learned to Pray 


Now as to prayer. Fortunately for 
me, I was taught to pray from so early 
a time that I cannot remember going 
to bed at night without saying my pray- 
ers. And only once in all these years 
have I failed to do so. I remember 
that occasion very vividly. It was my 
first night in boarding school, when I 
was about fourteen years old. And in 
all the excitement of my room at school 
and my new roommate, and in the gen- 
eral bewilderment, I forgot to say my 
prayers. 

Well, in the course of time I became 
a judge. [ need not tell you that the 
toughest part of the judge’s work is 
sentencing the people who are convicted 
or who plead guilty to the various 
offenses. I had always wondered what 
I should do if at the time of sentence 
some prisoner was impudent to me. It 
Seems so clear that in the stress of such 
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an occasion the judge should not mete 
out a greater punishment from some 
feeling of personal pique. 

One day this happened to me. Most 
of you probably do not know about it 
but the fact is that, with these millions 
of government checks that go out 
through the mail from day to day, many 
are placed in these mailboxes on the 
ground floor of walk-up apartment 
houses and tenements, and they furnish 
constant temptation to people in dis- 
tress or people of naturally predatory 
instincts. Most of the time they get 
caught and, as it is a federal offense, 
they come before the judges of my 
court. 

On this particular occasion a woman 
who, it was plainly to be seen, would 
soon become a mother, came before me, 
and I struggled away with the proba- 
tion report and with questions and so 
on, to see what I should do. She sud- 
denly burst out and gave me a tongue- 
lashing that was a work of art. After 
reflecting for a moment or two, I made 
up my mind that it would not be right 
to sentence her that day, and so, over 
her resounding protests, I put the mat- 
ter off for a week. 

The following Sunday I was sitting in 
my pew at St. James Church when the 
rector, at a certain point in the serv- 
ices, said that he would pause for a 
moment or two so that every member 
of the congregation could make a silent 
prayer in connection with whatever mat- 
ter was troubling him. [I do not re- 
member that having been done before, 
but I suppose it has. Anyway, I prayed 
for that woman just as hard and as 
fervently as I knew how; and a day 
or two later she was back there in 
court standing before me. I told her 
all about what [ had been going 
through. [ told her that I had prayed 
for her in church, just as I have been 
telling you. [I shall not make a long 
story of it. But the outcome was that 
I gave her a suspended sentence, and I 
do not think there is very much chance 
that she will be in my court or any 
other court again. 


The Trial of the Communists 


I do not see why a judge should be 
ashamed to say that he prays for di- 
vine guidance and for strength to do 
his duty. Indeed, there came a time, 
not so long after the incident I have 
just described, when I did the most sin- 
cere and most fervent praying that I 
ever did in my life. 

As I mentioned in passing, at the be- 
ginning of this address, I suddenly 
found myself in the midst of that trial 
of the Communists. It took me a long 
time to realize what they were trying 


to do to me. But as I got weaker and 
weaker, and found the burden difficult 
to bear, I sought strength from the 
one Source that never fails. 

Let me be specific. There came a 
time when, doubtless due to previous 
planning, one of the defendants was on 
the stand and he refused to answer a 
question, pleading a supposed constitu- 
tional privilege which obviously had no 
application. I gave him time to consult 
with his counsel about it; I held the 
matter in abeyance overnight to make 
sure that I was making no misapplica- 
tion of the law; and then the next day, 
Friday, June 3, of the year 1949, I 
sentenced him to prison for thirty days, 
unless he should sooner purge himself 
of contempt by answering the question. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The other 
ten defendants and their lawyers, and 
many of the spectators, rose to their 
feet; there was a great shouting and 
hullabaloo, and several of the defend- 
ants started toward the bench. In ali 
that excitement, I felt just as calm as 
I do now when I speak to you. I did 
not raise my voice over the tone which 
you hear me use now; and I singled out 
several of those men, identified the lan- 
guage they were using, got it on the 
record, and sentenced each of them to 
imprisonment for the balance of the 
trial. 


Human Resources Are Insufficient 


And [I tell you, as I stand here, that 
my unguided will alone and such self- 
control as I possess were unequal to 
this test. If ever a man felt the pres- 
ence of someone beside him, strengthen- 
ing his will and giving him aid and com- 
fort, it was I on that day. And so it 
was later and toward the end of August, 
when I finally left the courtroom one 
day and went to lie down, thinking that 
perhaps I should never go back. But, 
after ten or fifteen minutes, I was re- 
freshed and I did go back; and I gained 
in strength from that moment on to 
the end. 

Perhaps someone will think it wrong 
for me to tell you these things. But I 
could not come to this gathering pre- 
pared to discuss the ordinary platitudes, 
or to hold forth on philosophy or in- 
ternational affairs, about which I know 
nothing. It seemed better, particularly 
in these trying difficult times, when each 
of us is worried, and each of us is 
troubled over this great country of ours 
that we love so well, to sound a note 
of comfort. 

After all is said and done, it is not we 
who pull the strings. We are not the 
masters, but the servants of our Mas- 
ter’s will; and it is well that we should 
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Fifty Great Days for Evangelism 


Christian Church. It occurs fifty 

days after Easter. It was on this 
day that the Holy Spirit came as 
promised to the 120 waiting disciples 
in the Upper Room at Jerusalem. This 
experience brought to the early Chris- 
tians the unshakable conviction that 
their Lord was not only alive but 
actively present in the world. They 
realized his presence and experienced 
his power. They became different on 
Pentecost and afterwards. Their fear 
was supplanted by boldness; doubt by 
faith and impotence by power. Some- 
thing happened. A living message was 
preached on the morning of this day by 
the man who only a short while before 
had denied his Lord. This preacher 
might have said what Latimer said to 
Ridley, ‘“‘We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, as I trust 
shall never be put out.’’ Since that first 
Pentecost, the preaching of the Evangel 
has had both a place and a power in 
the church. 


Prensistian is the birthday of the 


The Holy Spirit and Pentecost 


The Holy Spirit and Pentecost are in- 
separably linked together. It was by 
the power of the Holy Spirit that the 
disciples preached and it was in his 
power that they went forth to evangelize 
the nations. Christianity began its 
militant march across the centuries on 
this day. Jesus Christ, their Lord, had 
put upon the disciples a superhuman 
task—the evangelization of the whole 
world. For this he gave them super- 
human power—the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This Divine Spirit moulded the 
early Christians into a united fellow- 
ship at Pentecost and gave them an 
inner adequacy. This power given on 
the day of Pentecost was mediated, not 
through a program or an organization 
but through 120 individuals 
hearts God had touched. 


whose 


Pentecost Often Neglected 

Too long, too many churches have 
neglected this anniversary day of the 
church. Too long the churches have 
made Easter the climax and have for- 
gotten Pentecost. Easter should not be 
made an end but rather a gateway to 
Pentecost by each congregation. The 
fifty days can be used for the further 
progress of the churches 
and spiritually. 


numerically 
But someone asks, ‘‘Do 
the churches of America really neglect 
the observance of the anniversary of 
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Pentecost?’”’ The answer may be found 
partly in reading the newspapers of any 
community on a Saturday before Pente- 
cost and noting the church announce- 
ments. Relatively few ministers an- 
nounce sermon subjects which would in- 
dicate that Pentecost will receive any 
recognition and celebration in many 
congregations. It will be a significant 
time in the life of the churches when 
Pentecost, the birthday of the church, 
will be as widely and faithfully observed 
as Easter. Why not? 


Pentecost and Evangelism 


Pentecost marks the beginning of 
Christian evangelism in the full and 
complete sense of the word. To be 
sure, Jesus and his disciples evangelized 
during the days of his earthly ministry, 
but the complete gospel could not be 
preached until after the crucifixion and 
the resurrection. The facts of the cross, 
the empty tomb and the risen Lord, 
as Paul so well recognized, are not 
incidental but essential features of the 
gospel. The sermon of Simon Peter was 
the first evangelistic message in the New 
Testament which set forth the gospel 
in its completeness and entirety. This 
sermon is a model for an evangelistic 
message and if Christendom could be 
brought to read and study it anew, this 
fact alone might help to usher in a new 
Pentecost among. us. Following the 
preaching of this sermon, 3,000 be- 
lieved, repented and were baptized. 
Pentecost was indeed a glorious day 
of evangelism. 

Surely no minister or congregation 
today will let Pentecost come and go 
without giving a large place to evan- 
gelism. Fifty days can be brought to 
a glorious climax by the reception of 
new members into church membership. 
Here is one of the significant ways that 
Pentecost can be perpetuated today. 
Through witnessing, teaching and 
preaching, the evangelism of a Pente- 
cost can be perpetuated here and now. 
Whatever else the churches may do this 
year in the observance of this high and 
holy 2s9y in their calendar, evangelism 
should have a major place and concern. 
Conversions should be planned for and 
expected. 


Fifty Great Days 


There are fifty days from Easter to 
Pentecost. One reason why Easter is 
such a climactic day in the life of the 
churches is because of the time, prayer 
and effort which have gone into the forty 
preceding days. Just as there is a rather 
definite pattern followed in evangelism 
among the churches, preceding Easter, 
a similar and yet somewhat different 
pattern needs to be worked out by the 
churches during the fifty days preced- 
ing Pentecost. 


What are a few things the churches 
may do and do effectively during the 
fifty days climaxing at Pentecost? The 
following are some suggestions: 

1. The ministers may preach on those 
great New Testament incidents in the 
life of our Lord and the early disciples 
which occurred during the fifty days 
after Easter. 

2. The assimilation of new members 
received into the membership during the 
Lenten or Pre-Easter season. These 
need personal attention. Further teach- 
ing and training are very necessary. 

3. Make Pentecost a day of evan- 
gelism. Not to have additions to the 
church on Pentecost would be more of 
an evangelistic failure than not to have 
additions to the church on Palm Sunday 
or Easter. Many congregations will 
want to continue to use laymen and 
women in visitation evangelism one eve- 
ning for each of the seven weeks or 
for three or four consecutive evenings 
during one week. 

Many Sunday schools observe decision 
days several times each year. Pente- 
cost presents another splendid oppor- 
tunity to all teachers and workers in 
the Sunday school to secure decisions 
for Christ and the church. 

Most ministers conduct a catechetical 
class or a class in church membership 
prior to Easter. Why not another class 
for the period from Easter to Pente- 
cost? 

Many congregations may find it pos- 
sible and advisable, in rural areas as 
well as in urban communities, to pre- 
pare for and hold a Preaching Mission. 
The ten days from Ascension Day (May 
3) to Pentecost (May 13) would be an 
ideal time for a special series of night- 
by-night meetings. 


Pentecost Is Needed Today 


These are days of a moral and 
spiritual decline similar to those that 
preceded the first Pentecost. America’s 
moral standards have slipped; spiritual 
ideals have sagged and something fine 
has been lost out of our national life. 
The Roman world needed the first Pen- 
tecost and ours now needs another, if 
men are to be lifted to a new level of 
better thinking and higher living. The 
early Christians went out from their 
Pentecost to create new persons and 
change the world. It was said of them 
that they ‘‘turned the world upside 
down.” The power of Pentecost was not 
given for their ecstatic enjoyment but 
for witnessing, ‘‘unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.’’ 

Pentecost is a prophecy of what the 
followers of Christ can be and do in 
any generation, when they give them- 
selves up completely to his divine will. 
Do we need anything more, just now, 
than new individuals with changed 
natures and Christlike attitudes, who 
will join their hearts and hands in the 
extension of the imperishable Kingdom 
of God? 
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The Church Worker Series 


3. The Deacon 


NOTE: People from all across the 
church have submitted the following 
suggestions which they say they wish 
they had “tthe heart, nerve, courage or 
tact’’ to make directly to their deacons: 


e] would like to suggest to Presby- 
terian deacons as a whole that they 
study their office in relation to the 
elder. The qualifications for the office 
are scripturally the same as that re- 
quired for an elder but often there is 
an entirely different feeling on the part 
of the deacon in his attitude toward 
the office of elder. Not having a proper 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
spiritual aspects of the office himself, 
he sometimes reflects that attitude to 
others and develops a feeling of inferior- 
ity in relationship to the elders. Dea- 
cons have a high and holy office and 
they should regard themselves ordained 
of God with a distinct task to perform. 

eThey are elected by the people to 
speak for the people and not to be just 
“Yes” men for the preacher. 

eThe vows a church officer takes 
should be so impressed on him by the 
minister that he will either perform or 
resign, because, if he does not keep 
his vows, he is a millstone around the 
activities of the interested officers. 

eThink things over before making a 
decision and stick to their decision un- 
less their opinion is actually changed. 
At least quit being ‘“‘Yes’’ men for the 
minister. 

eChurch officers should be beyond re- 
proach. Can we be examples to our 
young and to those in the community 
who perhaps do not attend church if 
we do the worldly things, such as drink, 
break the Sabbath, ete.? Just ordinary 
folks should not fill these places. 

*That they inform themselves more 
thoroughly on our church program and 
then be eager to cooperate and contrib- 
ute to every phase. I consider reading 
church papers a great necessity. 

®The deacons’ job is to collect and 
administer the church finances, not to 
hoard and control. The chief func- 
tions of the office have to do with mat- 
ters which are beyond the material 
realm: they have to do with deepen- 
ing the fellowship of the saints—(1) 
through visitation, (2) providing for 


those in need, (3) enchancing the hos- 
pitality of God’s House, and (4) the 
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increase of cordiality in general. The 
Board of Deacons is not on a par with 
the Session of the Church in terms of 
authority. It works under the “super- 
vision and authority of the Session.” 
All deacons should be faithful in their 
support of the worship and service of 
the church. This means doing more 
than attending service once a Sunday, 
or less, and a deacon’s meeting once a 
quarter. The Board of Deacons of 
every church, however small, should 
meet regularly, at least quarterly. Every 
deacon should consider the value of life 
and Christian fellowship above the value 
of material possessions. 

eThat they remember they are under 
the control of the Session, and not an 
independent board. 

eThat they make a concerted effort 
to develop Stewardship in the church 
on a 12 months basis and not turn it 


over to the preacher and a “form 
letter’? one Sunday a year. You can’t 


do a job of this size alone. 

®That they present the Every Member 
Canvass each year, as a few members 
seem to resent having the pastor to do 
it. These people seem to feel that the 
pastor is asking for money for himself. 

@] would like to see better coopera- 
tion between the deacons and elders, 
especially in approving repairs to be 
made on the church property and spend- 
ing money which has been left to the 
endowment fund by former church mem- 
bers. 

®] would like for our deacons to tithe 
and to volunteer for visitation evangel- 
ism. Deacons have an important re- 
sponsibility for the fellowship of a 
church; they can do something about 
it by shaking hands with people, wel- 
coming sirangers and non-members be- 
fore and after the services. 

@| wish our deacons would really per- 
form the duties of deacons! 
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@eDeacons might well provide in the 
budget a portion of the subscription to 
at least one church paper for all families 
of the congregation. 

@Deacons should be elected for three 
to five years only. 

@Several of our deacons do all the 
work. Why not make a schedule for 
the year, with all working and taking 
turns? 

eThat they do something more than 
pity the poor preacher and his family 
who live in the home they have ‘pro- 
vided’’ for them which could well be 
considered a house that belongs in the 
slum section of a city. 

eA word about the care and upkeep 
of a manse would be in order for dea- 
cons. 

eThat the deacons not wait for the 
minister to put the screens on, call the 
painters, buy the vacuum cleaner, etc. 
That should be the deacons’ job, but 
they refuse the responsibility. 

@Someone should keep a record of 
the attendance of church officers at all 
regular services. The nominating com- 
mittee should consult this record before 
officers are nominated for re-election. 
Possibly the congregation should see 
the record before voting. I would like 
to see the church budget listed in con- 
siderable detail, especially salaries, so 
we can see what we are paying who and 
why. 

@] would like to stress the importance 
of attending deacons’ meetings regularly 
and taking an active part. Also, I don’t 
think they should expect the pastor to 
be the chore boy. 

elif they don’t intend to be active 
they should resign, if they are in good 
health. 

@Deacons should keep before the con- 
gregation the grace of giving and avoid 
“making up” the budget at the close of 
the year. 

eOur congregation should consider 
the need for and advantages of the 
rotary system in the election of elders 
and deacons. 

NEXT WEEK—4 Summary and com- 
ments on the Deacon. 
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EDITORIAL 


Division Is Not the 
Presbyterian Way 


Our story about certain Irish Presby- 
terians on page three will surely cause 





some readers to say, ‘Well, that is just 
the way Presbyterians do things.” 

There in the North of Ireland a little 
group of elders, suspicious of some of 
their brethren, have pulled out of their 
church and organized a new denomina- 
tion—the Free Presbyterian Church of 
Ulster. They have explained their ac- 
tion in a letter sent to members of the 
congregation and the presbytery. 

The issue is said to be doctrinal, yet 
it does not seem that it can be handled 
on constitutional the prefer- 
ring of charges and the decision of the 
church courts—so the elders have taken 
into their hands and are 
seeking to lead a secession movement 


grounds 


things own 

It appears to us, on the basis of the 
RNS report, that the central issue here 
is whether or not our Presbyterian sys- 
tem is valid, whether, under our honor- 
able commitments, we can trust each 
other. These Irish elders appear to be 
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self-appointed guardians of a _ self- 
approved orthodoxy seeking to bend 
everyone else to their way of thinking; 
if they cannot do this, then they will 
renounce the constitution they have 
pledged themselves to uphold and try 
to blow up the ship. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
immediate cause of the trouble arose 
when the presbytery declined to permit 
use of a church hall by an evangelist 
whose methods, it was charged, were 
“American.” It is therefore possible 
that the presbytery is insisting upon 
bending some judgments itself, though, 
of course, respect of a majority vote is 
a fundamental part cf the democratic 
process, even though we continue to 
work within the body to reverse the 
decision next time it comes up. At any 
rate, pulling out, or threats to pull out, 
is not the Presbyterian way. 


Paris Fruitbasket Turned Over 


The members of Paris Presbytery have 
agreed upon a widely-needed shake-up of 
their committees. Men had been on some 
committees so long that nobody could 
think of the committees apart from those 
particular men. Furthermore, some of 
these committeemen has espoused those 
particular causes for so many years that 
they were in danger of overlooking the 
importance of other vital work of the 
church. 

When the presbytery completed its re- 
organization, in line with the Assem- 
bly’s own re-organization, it decided to 
take a bold step. It completely re- 
shuffled the personnel of the commit- 
tees and deliberately gave men differ- 
ent responsibilities from those which 
they had long carried. 

This brought about widespread con- 
fusion—at first. This was to be ex- 
pected and the presbytery had com- 
mitted itself to this possibility as a price 
to be paid. All agree, however, that 
the move is a constructive one, good 
for the men, good for the presbytery. 

In many other areas of the church’s 
life, on all levels, such a move might 
be given serious thought. 


For Students and Colleges 


Here is something that could be done 
by any pastor or any other friend of 
the church’s colleges—or, for that mat- 
ter, of any good college in which he 
is interested. 

On a recent Saturday the pastors of 
four Virginia Baptist churches took car- 
loads of boys and girls from their com- 
munities to spend the day on the campus 
of the University of Richmond. 

Campus and administration leaders 
were on hand to welcome these young 
people and to show them around. They 
visited classrooms and laboratories, met 
the various deans, then had lunch with 
the president. After lunch, the presi- 
dent talked with them about the college, 
explained its Christian traditions, its 
history, its ideals. Then they all gather- 
ered on a central flight of steps and had 





their picture taken with the college 
president in their midst. 

In mid-afternoon these four groups, 
with their pastors, left for home. 

The whole effort was so succesgsfy] 
and satisfying that the University is 
ealling for pastors and alumni all over 
the state to do the same thing. It is 
designating two Saturdays a month 
apart for other visits, and it is sug- 
gesting that the convenience of local 
groups will be met if these two days do 
not suit. All that is asked is: 


‘“‘Whatever date you may choose, 
let us know when you prefer to 
come and how many students will 
be in your party. Write........ 
field secretary, who will 
take care of all arrangements. Your 
Baptist University wants to meet 
your Baptist young people. Will 
you introduce us?” 


That is a simple, workable plan that 
anybody can work for any group of 
young people and for any college in 
whiclr he is vitally interested. It would 
be an excellent way to implement good 
resolutions made in connection with Na- 
tional Church College Day April 8. 





In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 





ON APRIL 8, National Christian Col- 
lege Day, President Howard Lowry, 
of the College of Wooster (Presbyte- 
rian, USA), will be the speaker on Co- 
lumbia’s Church of the Air, 10:00 a. m. 
EST. The men’s group of Wooster will 
sing. 
* * * 
SECRET conferences of representatives 
from Communist regimes in Europe, 
held at Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, have 
been seeking ways to oppose the church. 
One of the main criticisms by Soviet 
leaders of the anti-church policies of 
the satellite counties is said to be that 
the faithful in these areas are left with 
the impression that Christianity and 
Communism can work together. 
* * * 
BOOK RECOMMENDATION: Nels 
Ferre’s new book, Strengthening the 
Spiritual Life, just published by Harpers 
is multum in parvo (see cover). Only 
63 pages ($1), it offers four chapters: 
A Formula for’ Spiritual Success, 
Strengthening Through Personal Devo- 
tions, Strengthening Through Family 
Devotions, Strengthening the Spiritual 
Life. 
* x © 
RABBI AND HOLY WEEK—A Brook- 
lyn Jewish rabbi preached a sermon 
at a Protestant church on Wednesday 
of Holy Week. Sidney S. Tedesche, the 
rabbi, has twice before delivered the 
Good Friday sermon at the Rugby Con- 
gregational Church. Says he, “The 
world today is like the world of Jesus. 
People are still rejecting the ideals for 
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which he and the great religious leaders 
of the world have stood. The unity of 
all men is more desirable now than ever 
before. In an atomic age, it looks as 


though God is giving us another chance 
to choose.”’ In Rockford, Ill., a Unitarian 
church and a synagogue united in a 
Good Friday service. 





No. 2 in a Series 


HAVE THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
BEEN ABOLISHED? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Never imagine I have come to destroy 
the Law.——Matthew 5:17, Moffatt. 


proposal to do away with the Ten 

Commandments; but a great many 
people would call such a proposal un- 
necessary, thinking they have already 
been abolished. 

One theory is that the Ten Command- 
ments have been abolished by Time. 
“Time makes ancient good uncouth,” 
said Poet Lowell, and so it does. Church 
members in good and regular standing, 
not so long ago, could do things of 
which today any church member would 
be ashamed, even if the law did not 
prevent it. The Ten Commandments 
were published a long, long time ago. 
They first came to light, in their pres- 
ent form, among desert-dwelling tribes 
more than a thousand years’ before 
Christ. Oriental, pre-Christian. as they 
are, has not the tooth of time gnawea& 
them into dust? 

Not at all. The Ten Commandments 
are basic, they go down to the root of 
things. Beneath all particular sets of 
laws or statutes, they deal with fun- 
damentals. Our church teaches that 
most of the ‘‘ceremonial and civil’ laws 
of the ancient Hebrews (as, for instance, 
forbidding the planting of two crops in 
the same field, or regulating polygamous 
marriages) died with the nation whose 
laws they were; but that the Ten Com- 
mandments represent the immortal part 
of the law, as it were the soul of all 
law. Gilbert Chesterton put it some- 
thing like this: “You may imagine 
any mad botany or geology you please. 
Imagine a world where the forests are 
adamant, with leaves of emeralds. Un- 
der cliffs of opal, you would find on a 
notice-hboard carved out of a single pearl, 
the words “Thou shalt not steal.”” Until 
time makes the human race something 
not-human, the Ten Commandments 
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will still be God’s will for us. 


GAIN, some think the Command- 
ments have been abolished by 
Science. We used to live (so it 

is said) by what we thought was the 
will of God; now we live by what we 
know for a fact, that is to say, by 
scientific method. The laboratory and 
not the Bible will give us the rule of 
life. Not at all! No laboratory has 
ever yet produced a principle of liv- 
ing. The truth is that science can 
show us better ways of observing the 
Ten Commandments than we could have 
known without the help of science—pbut 
it also shows us terrible ways of break- 
ing the commandments. 

The resources of science are at the 
disposal of saint and criminal alike. 
It offers us no commandments. But if 
the saint will have it, science can help 
immensely. The Law says: Thou shalt 
not kill. The scientist shows us how 
to be clean and healthy and sanitary 
and so longer-lived. The Law says: Do 
not commit adultery. Science suggests 
to us ways of attaining harmony in 
marriage. The Law says: The seventh 
day thou shalt rest. Science shows us 
what rest is, and why we need it. But 
Science has never either abolished or 
created a single Commandment, and 
does not wish to do so. 

Still others have thought that the 
Ten Commandments have been abolished 
by practical considerations. You might 
say, they fell of their own weight. To 
put this theory in the simplest way: 
The Ten Commandments can’t be kept, 
so why try? Nobody can keep them 
100%, so let’s not bother to keep them 
50%. It is odd that this should be 
such a popular notion, for anybody can 
see how foolish it is. It is doubtful 
whether anyone really believes it. No 
laundry gets clothes 100% clean, but 
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manages to educate all its pupils, but 
all good laundries try. No school 
student makes a perfect grade for the 
year, but all good students aim at 
100%. No marriage is perfect, but all 
couples want a home as near perfection 
as they can make it. 

So it is true that the Ten Command- 
ments, in their full meaning, are im- 
possible to keep; but that should no 
more prevent us from trying, than the 
impossibility of perfection keeps cooks 
from cooking or students from studying. 


OST SERIOUS OF ALL is the 
theory that the Ten Command- 

ments have been replaced by 
Love. Old Testament religion is a re- 
ligion of duty, we are told, but New 
Testament religion is pure love. Some 
theologians even go so far as to tell us 
that if we do anything from a sense of 
duty, we are not good; that we are 
good only when we act from pure love. 
There is a large grain of truth here, 
and this is it: Love is the greatest 
thing in the world, and the motive of 
love is the highest motive possible. But 
that does not abolish the importance 
of duty. 

It is false to offer the choice: Love 
or duty, as if we had to select one and 
throw away the other. It is not true 
that the Ten Commandments are of no 
use to the Christian, who has been born 
again. Our church teaches that the 
moral law is the ‘‘rule of our obedience.”’ 
In the terms we are now using, love 
produces obedience. The difference be- 
tween the unsaved life and the saved 
is not that one is a life of duty and 
the other a life of love; the difference 
is that one is a life of duty dodged 
and the other a life of duty done. Not 
like work done by a convict with a 
gun trained on him, but done in love, 
because of love, in answer to Love. 

God says: Do you love me? and we 
answer, Yes. But how can we love God 
and ignore him? How can we love 
God and not do the things he has told 
us to do? Love has not abolished the 
Ten Commandments: on the contrary, 
they are love’s way of life. 
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OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney Huy, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Public School Has 
Catholic Auspices 


Texas News Letter 





Garbed nuns teach an all-Catholic stu, 
dent body at the public school in Wind- 
thorst, Archer County. Classes are held 
in a Catholic-owned building and the 
600 local residents who pay school taxes 
are all Catholic. Sister Honoria Keenag- 
han, the principal, said no objection had 
ever been raised to holding classes in 
a church-owned building, nor has any- 
one complained about teaching methods. 
Children come an hour early each day 
for religious instruction. There are only 
one or two non-Catholic families in the 
school district. (RNS) 


Latvian DPs Take Charge of 
Paris Presbytery’s Camp 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Malins (pro- 
nounce: Malinch), natives of Dzukste, 
Latvia, after living in displaced persons 
camps in Europe since 1944, are now 
serving as caretakers of Paris Presby- 
tery’s Camp Gilmont. Churches in the 
presbytery have furnished the Malins’ 
home for them and also provided food, 
clothing and linens. In addition to the 
camp proper there is a 60-acre farm. 


New Houston Church With 115 
Members Has $21,000 Budget 

The new Memorial Oaks church, made 
up largely of colonizing members from 
the First and Second churches, now has 
a membership of 115. This congrega- 
tion has adopted a budget of $21,000 
for the new year, exclusive of a build- 
ing fund. Hubert H. Hopper, formerly 
of McAllen, has just been installed pas- 
tor. 


Austin College Board 
Sounds Optimistic Note 


Trustees of Austin College, in their 
February meeting, emphasized that the 
college would go right ahead with 
planned expansions “with no retrench- 
ment whatever.’’ W.C. Windsor, chair- 
man of the board, said ‘‘all employees 
ean feel secure in their posts.” ‘ 
Charles E. Angell, former assistant di- 
rector of the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, has resigned his position to en- 
ter Austin College as a freshman, look- 
ing toward service as a foreign mis- 
sionary. The Campus Church Coun- 
cil is a new AC organization. It is com- 
posed of two official representatives from 
Sherman churches which have student 
programs. The council is to correlate 
religious activities on the campus and 
to help AC students make suitable con- 
nections with churches of the com- 
munity. 
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Highland Park Church, Dallas, 
Continues Anniersary Plans 


Full-scale plans for celebrating the 
25th anniversary of the Highland Park 
church in Dallas are going ahead. An 
anniversary banquet on May 11 will fea- 
ture all former pastors as guests. Other 
events include a Reunion Sunday, 
nightly open house for one full week, 
a series of lectures and special television 
and radio programs. 


Four Dallas Churches Take 
Significant Advance Steps 


Covenant church in Dallas, organized 
in November, 1947, now has 181 mem- 
bers. On January 21 this congregation 
entered a beautiful Colonial type red 
prick structure costing $60,234. Allen 
H. Craft is pastor. A month later the 
Wynnewood church, with a membership 
of 326, entered its new $70,000 build- 
ing. Organized in November, 1948, it 
assumed self-support Jan. 1, 1949. 
Daniel A. Baker is pastor. The John 
Knox church is the newest of the 
churches yet developed under sponsor- 
ship of the extension committee. Since 
Dec. 18, 1949, it has grown from 63 to 
173 members. A contract was let in 
mid-February for a building to cost 
$50,464. H. C. Foster is pastor. The 
Preston Hollow church, where R. P. 
Douglass is minister, is conducting a 
campaign for $125,000, looking toward 
the erection of the first unit of a pro- 
posed building. 


Miscellany 


The Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, B. R. Lacy, led Passion Week serv- 
ices at the First and Second churches 
of Houston. . . Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
Detroit minister, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
Metropolitan opera star, were featured 
in the Easter dawn service held in the 
Dallas Cotton Bowl. . John Finley 
Williamson and his Westminster Choir 
recently led a three-day choir clinic for 
the Council of Churches of Greater 
Houston. . . The expansion program 
at Mo-Ranch is making rapid progress, 
with a contract let for erection of a cen- 
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tral dining room, family house units, 
central sewer disposal plant and class- 
rooms. In addition, the youth building 
and guest lodge are being remodeled. 

. El Paso Presbytery men are see- 
ing to it that vacant pulpits are filled by 
laymen. Wm. H. Crenshaw is the new 
president of this men’s group... .A 
bill calling for state-wide prohibition 
election next year has been introduced 
in the state legislature. In Texas, 142 
counties are totally dry through local 
option. . . Houston’s city council re- 
cently voted to permit clergymen to play 
golf on the city’s courses for a special 
$5 annual fee. . 


Personalia 


Lee Milling, former general secretary 
of the YMCA at Big Spring, began his 
new work as executive secretary of El 
Paso Presbytery March 1. . . Andrew 
Edington will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Schreiner Institute April 11.... 
R. Matthew Lynn, Midland pastor and 


synod’s moderator, recently participated 
in the US-USA ministers retreat in Ar- 
kansas. . . . Mrs. Edwin F. Flato, long- 
time leader in the First church, Corpus 
Christi, was recently awarded an honor- 
ary life membership by the Women of 
the Church. 


11 Bible 
ndbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x6}44x1) 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Di ries, 
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like as much practical Bible information. 
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764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. .4 
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THE WORK and 
WORDS of JESUS 


By Archibald M. Hunter 


e An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound scholar- 
ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
index sets forth a reconstruction of the 
literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 

$2.50 
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THESE FOUND 
THE WAY 


THIRTEEN CONVERTS TO 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by David Wesley Soper. The 
striking and intimate stories of 13 
converts from atheism, Communism, 
Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and from 
indifference—told in their.own words. 

$2.50 





WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
TEACHING 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contem- 
porary thought than any of his prede- 
cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 
great Archbishop's thought, told in his 
own words. $3.00 





EUROPE and 
AMERICA 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH 


By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
of how the churches in Europe and 
America can better understand and help 
each other. A revealing explanation of 
why European Churchmen misunder- 
stand America, and what European the- 
ology has to give this country. $1.50 
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A New Missionary Begins in Africa 


By CHARLES T. McKEE 


FTER SITTING in the annual Mis- 
sion Meeting and learning that one 
is assigned to the Luebo Evange- 

listic department it was a shock to dis- 
cover the extent of its work. In the 
map of the Kasai village one can draw 
a roughly diamond-shaped figure with 
a long point in the northwest on Port 
Francqui and the other long point about 
300 miles southeast near Luluabourg, 
with Luebo about in the middle. Mweka 
on the north and Charlesville, southwest 
of Luebo, about mark the sides of the 


diamond, probably about 100 miles 
apart. 
I am not certain of the population 


in our area, but it probably is greater 
than 100,000 and much of it in the cen- 
ters and groups of villages along the 
railroad which runs from Port Francqui 
to Luluabourg along our northern and 
eastern border. Those centers of com- 
merce and small industry are our 
hardest pressed front, for with more 
money than they are accustomed to have 
or know how to use wisely, and with 
the temptations of the civilization they 
see coming upon them, and the break- 
down of tribal restraints the Africans of 
this area are faced with real danger 
unless we can bring them to Christ who 
alone can save them. 

And how are we trying to reach them? 
That is what I am learning. 


A Traveling Session 


First of all, we have some 290 out- 
stations, manned by unordained evan- 
gelists, who with their wives form our 
front line troops. They hold services 
daily. On Sunday they teach the first 
two grades of school, hold 
classes for new believers, 


catechism 
and try to 





TRAIN TIME—Crowds at Luluabourg station wait to Luebo evangel'stic department. 
board the train that runs through the area served by the 


offering new opportunities and challenge to the church. 
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reach their heathen people while feed- 
ing their flocks. Then we have about 
20 elders who act as superintendents 
over sections of outstations, visiting 
evangelists, settling problems and push- 
ing the work. Over two or more elders 
there will be a pastor who with them 
form a traveling session which visits 
the evangelists of those sections, offers 
the sacraments, administers church dis- 


cipline, marries those who wish their 
native marriages consecrated with a 
church ceremony, and encourages the 


evangelists. 
4,000 Church Members 


Several times a year the elders and 
pastors come to Luebo for “presbytery,” 
and as often as possible a missionary 
itinerates through the outstations and 
sections, to inspect and perhaps hold a 
conference to refresh the workers. In 
addition to the evangelists’ schools, 
there may be associated schools where 
several evangelists close together can 
combine their claSses and teach through 
the fourth grade. Similar to these 
schools are our 19 regional schools 
which we are trying to bring to the 
government level for subsidization. 

On the station of Luebo we have 
about 8,000 people, half of whom are 
church members. Since we have not yet 
organized separate churches, we really 
have six or seven chapels, each led by 
a pastor and one or more elders and 
assisted by evangelists like those in the 
outstation. Every Monday morning the 
Evangelistic Committee, composed of 
the pastors and elders in Luebo and Mr. 
Jack Morrison and myself, meets to hear 
eases for church discipline and to seek 
the well-being of the church. The com- 





mittee acts almost like a commission of 
presbytery, but since there are as yet 
no organized churches in our area, even 
presbytery is not a real one. We hope 
soon to organize several churches here 
at Luebo, and work toward the or. 
ganization of others in the urban cen. 
ters. 


Church Discipline Is Exercised 


Two things have impressed me greatly 
about the work: the church discipline 
and the giving of our people. Since they 
are still young in Christ, we need good 
discipline, and this usually takes the 
form of warnings from a _ session or 
church court, or the “killing” of one’s 
name (lowering from the roll of mem- 
bership). Of course, it does not mean 
a man’s salvation is taken from him, 
or that he can’t be saved, but denies him 
the sacrament and any position of 
leadership in the church. It is a serious 
thing, but after evidence of true re 
pentance and attempt to correct the 
wrong, names are restored. Great is 
the joy of the restored one, if there has 
been a true sense of loss. A large part 
of the cases necessitating the killing of 
a name come from marital troubles and 
those are the hardest cases to hear— 
tiring and heart-wearing. 


Much to Do, Little Time 


As our people grow and give more of 
themselves, we take courage. Our Christ- 
mas offering was a wonderful increase 
over last year and while everyone does 
not tithe or fulfill even the small pledges 
made, we are encouraged and thank God 
for those who do. 

This is a sketch of what I have 
learned. There is much to do yet, and 
little time in which to do it. Pray God 
that we increase in faith and effective- 
ness. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


Box 330 * Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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Centers of commerce 
and industry are growing up all along this railroad, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Period of the Patriarchs 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 15, 1951 


Genesis 12-17; Printed Text 15:1-6; 17:5-8, 18-19. 


In the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
we have a condensed history of the 
world from the creation down to the 
call of Abram, a period of perhaps 200,- 
000,000 years, man himself existing for 
about a million years. The writer refers 
only briefly to the development of art 
and industry and science, and says 
nothing at all of the great civilizations 
which developed in the Nile and Eu- 
phrates Valleys (about 5,500 and 4,000 
B. C., respectively). His one real con- 
cern is with man’s spiritual develop- 
ment. He tells us how God made all 
things good, creating man in his own 
image; how man turned aside to his 
own way and so brought sorrow and 
suffering into the world; how sin grew 
in the human race until God determined 
to destroy mankind by a flood; how 
sin reappeared in the family of Noah 
and once more spread through the 
earth. The story comes to a climax in 
the building of the tower of Babel, 
which pictures the revolt of ‘‘civilized’’ 
man against God. The story of the con- 
fusion of tongues is not a scientific ac- 
count of the beginning of the various 
languages but a dramatic, pictorial, 
parabolic presentation of the truth that 
man’s growing impiety toward God 
brought confusion, misunderstanding, 
and discord into his human relations. 

So far as man’s relations to God are 
concerned, the most significant thing 
prior to the call of Abraham is not the 
story of man’s cultural development or 
the rise of the earliest civilization, but 
the fact that sin grew in the human 
race until man was alienated from God 
and estranged from his fellowman. 

The 12th chapter of Genesis marks 
a turning point in the biblical narra- 
tive. From that point on we forget 
the human race and fix our attention 
on the chosen people. The majority of 
the human race, alienated from God, 
g0 on their way, building their towers, 
speaking against heaven, calling their 
lands and cities by their own names, 
with the inward thought that they will 
continue forever. Meanwhile the Bible 
tells us how God began to gather about 
him a chosen people, how he revealed 
himself to that people in ever fuller 
measure until at last the revelation was 
complete in Jesus Christ, who came to 
save his people from their sins, and 
who after the resurrection said, ‘‘Go 
ye and make disciples of all the na- 
tions.” 

Professor Max Muller, in a _ well 
known essay, has a remarkable passage 
on the great place which belongs to 
Abraham in the history, not of the Jews 
alone, but of the human race. He says 
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that faith in the one, living God, wher- 
ever it exists as a real religious force, 
not merely as a philosophical specula- 
tion, ‘‘may be traced back to one man, 
to him in whom “‘all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed.’’” ‘‘We see 
him,” he continues, ‘‘the lifespring of 
that faith which was to unite all the 
nations of the earth. We want to know 
more of that man than we do, but even 
with the little we know of him he stands 
before us as a figure second only to 
one in the whole history of the world.’’ 


I. The Call of Abram 


Abram and his family lived originally 
in Ur, which was at this time the cen- 
ter of a great civilization which had 
grown up in the Mesopotamian Valley, 
rivaling that of the Nile. This civiliza- 
tion, which had developed for a thou- 
sand years, reached its height under the 
reign of Hammurabi, a contemporary 
of Abram. While Babylon had replaced 
Ur as the capital of this early Sumerian 
Empire, the proximity of the latter to 
the Persian Gulf and its location on 
the Euphrates river made it an impor- 
tant commercial city. <A city of age- 
old culture and refinement, Ur was at 
the same time a wicked and idolatrous 


city. Abram’s own family was not ex- 
empt. Thus in Joshua 24:2, 15 we 
read: “Your fathers dwelt of old time 


beyond the river, even Terah, the fa- 
ther of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor, and they served other gods.” 

For some reason not given us in the 
Bible, Terah left Ur and set out for 
the land of Canaan, a journey of nearly 
a thousand miles, following the usual 
detour to the North. It is usually as- 
sumed that Terah was moved to take 
this journey by the religious zeal of 
his son Abram. The basis for this as- 
sumption is the statement made by 
Stephen in Acts 7:2. For some unex- 
plained reason the company halted in 
Haran, 550 miles to the north of Ur, 
one of the principal towns of Northern 
Mesopotamia. It was the converging 
point of the commercial routes from 
Babylon in the south, Nineveh in the 
east, and Damascus to the west. It 
was a cultured city, like Ur, and like 
it devoted to the worship of the moon 
goddess. Here Terah and all his fam- 
ily settled down, and here they re- 
mained until after Terah’s death. Why 
was this the case? Was it because they 
could not bring themselves to make the 
final sacrifice, to cut the last ties that 
bound them to the culture and com- 
forts of Babylon? 

We do not know, but finally, after 
Terah’s death, God manifested himself 


to Abraham a second time, command- 
ing him to leave his country, his kin- 
dred, and his father’s house. These 
are cumulative expressions which show 
the greatness of the sacrifice com- 
manded. He must leave behind him 
all that was familiar and dear. His 
kindred worshipped a multitude of 
deities (31:30) and his faith in the 
one true God took him away from such 
associations. On the other hand there 
was much to gain. He was convinced 
that God would give him (1) a land, 
which he would show him; (2) a seed 
sufficiently numerous to constitute a 
great nation; (3) a blessing which he 
and his seed would enjoy and which 
ultimately they would communicate to 
all the families of the earth. 

Abraham lived in the midst of a 
polytheistic and idolatrous civilization. 
But somehow there had come to him 
the assurance that back of the sun, the 
moon and the stars that his people 
worshipped there was one universal God, 
and that if men worshipped this God 
rather than the natural forces, the hu- 
man passions and appetites personified 
by idols, they would enjoy the blessings 
of God, and themselves become a bless- 
ing to others. And so began that great 
religious development—the human re- 
sponse to the divine initiative—that was 
to culminate finally in Christ. 


li. The Response of Abraham 


Abraham was 75 years old when he 
left Haran. His wife, ten years younger, 
was childless, and it seemed impossible 
for him to found a family. Neverthe- 
less he went out, the writer of Hebrews 
says, ‘‘by faith, not knowing whither 
he went.” The journey was a long and 
hard one, more than 300 miles west- 
ward and then southward along the 
Jordan. Weare not told anything about 
the fatigue and perils of the way; 
simply that ‘‘they went forth into the 
land of Canaan and into the land of 
Canaan they came.”’ 

We cannot follow the further story 
of Abraham in any detail. As we read 
through the Bible account it is clear 
that the writer does not attempt to 
give us any complete account. He 
selects his incidents carefully, often 
spacing them as much as ten years 
apart, to illustrate various aspects of 
Abraham’s faith. Many of the tests to 
which our own faith is subjected were 
experienced by Abraham 4,000 years 
ago. There was the test of uncertainty, 
as expressed by the text quoted above, 
“Abraham went out not knowing 
whither he went.’’ There was the test 
of prolonged delay. As the writer to 
the Hebrews expressed it, ‘‘By faith he 
sojourned in the land of promise, as 
in a foreign land, living in tents with 
Isaac and Jacob. . (With the other 
patriarchs) he died in faith, not having 
received what was promised, but having 
seen it and greeted it from afar, and 
having acknowledged that they were 
strangers and exiles on the earth.” And 
finally there was the test of his willing- 
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ness to sacrifice, as we shall see more 
fully in a moment. 

Most of these tests revolved about 
the fulfillment of the promise. 

After he had been in the land for 
some time, a famine came and Abra- 
ham’s faith grew weak, he left Palestine 
and went down into Egypt, whose 
civilization was as ancient and as wicked 
as that which he had left. Fearful for 
his life, he lied to Pharaoh about his 
wife. By the grace of God she was 
restored to him unharmed and Abraham 
left Egypt and returned to the land of 
promise. 

Here strife arose between the herds- 
men of Abraham’s cattle and those of 
Lot for the fertile fields and easy water. 
Abraham resolved the issue by offering 
Lot, his nephew, his choice of the land. 
Not imitating his uncle’s magnanimity, 
Lot quickly chose the fertile river basin 
and left the barren hills to his uncle. 
It seemed as though Abraham had al- 
lowed himself to be imposed upon, but 
his faith was in God and his promise 
(13:14), and his hard life in the hills 
developed his powers. When a coalition 
of kings from the east came sweeping 
down the Jordan valley and captured 
Lot and his friends, Abraham assem- 
bled a little army and forced them to 
give up Lot and to disgorge their prey 
(chapter 14). 

After he had returned from this ex- 
ploit the word of the Lord came to 
Abraham in a vision saying, ‘‘Fear not, 
Abram; I am thy shield and thy exceed- 
ing great reward (15:1).” And Abram 
said, ‘“‘O Lord, Jehovah what wilt thou 
give me seeing I go childless, and he 
that shall be possessor of my house is 
Eliezer of Damascus” (his steward). 
Here Abram bares the great burden of 
his heart. God had promised him a son 
and that his seed should ultimately be- 
come as numerous as the sand on the 
seashore. But Abram had abandoned 
hope that she promised heir would ever 
be born. Now the word of God comes 
to him saying, “This man (Eliezer) 
shall not be thine heir, but he that shall 
come forth out of thine own bowels be 


thine heir.”” And Abram believed God 
and it was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness (15:6). 

But the years passed and still no 


son was born. Sarah, his wife, finally 
suggested a stratagem. Let Abraham 
take Hagar, her handmaiden, as a sec- 
ondary wife and perhaps she would 
bear the hoped-for son. So it came 
to pass. Abram had compromised, but 
the end seemed to justify the means. 
He was seeking to force God’s hand, 
to carry out God’s purpose in his own 
way. 

Fourteen years passed and Ishmael had 
grown into a strong and sturdy lad, 
the idol of his father’s heart. Abram 
had long ceased to look for any other 
heir. 


Ill. The Covenant 
Then came a disturbing revelation— 
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a strong sense of God’s presence, a 
clearer understanding of God’s charac- 
ter and requirements, of God’s purpose 
for him and for his people (chapter 
17). “And when Abram was ninety 
years old and nine, Jehovah appeared 
to Abram and said unto him, “I am 
God Almighty” . 


Alexandria Maclaren comments: 
‘Whenever our faith has fallen asleep 
and we are ready to let go our hold 
of God’s ideal and settle down on the 
low level of the actual, or to be some- 
what ashamed of our aspirations after 
what seems too slow of realization. . . 
the ancient word that breathed itself 
into Abram’s hushed heart should speak 
new vigor into ours, ‘I am the Almighty 
God—take my power into all thy calcu- 
lations. .The one impossibility is 
that any work of mine should fail. The 
one imprudence is to doubt my word.’ ” 
When we tend to grow impatient or to 
doubt the fulfillment of God’s promise, 
when it seems that God has forgotten 
his purposes for mankind, we would 
do well to remember that God is al- 
mighty, but that he operates according 
to his time schedule and not according 
to ours. 


But if God’s purpose is to be ful- 
filled in our lives we must accept the 
conditions which he lays down, ‘‘Walk 
before me and be perfect,’ he said to 
Abram (17:1). That means perfection 
as the ideal. Most Christian teachers 
agree that the standard is far above 
man’s reach. But we must press toward 
the goal and never be satisfied with 
any standard that we have 
reached. 


lesser 


After the condition comes the pledge 
which applies the promise previously 
given regarding the land, the seed, and 
the blessing. As an indication that the 
time was near Abram’s name was 
changed to Abraham, meaning ‘‘father 
of a multitude.’”” As a perpetual re- 
minder of this covenant, as its sign and 
seal, Abraham was commanded to cir- 
cumcise every male Israelite on the 
eighth day, a rite which has been prac- 
ticed by the Jews from Abraham’s time 
to the present. 


God proceeded to add a specific prom- 
ise concerning Abraham’s seed — that 
Sarah, his own wife, now ninety years 
old, should give birth to the son who 
long ago had been promised him. ‘‘Then 
Abraham fell down upon his face and 
laughed (17:7)—-not with joy as some 
expositors suggest, but rather as the 
context plainly indicates, because of his 
unbelief. The very thought that Sarah 
should bear him a son at her advanced 
age seemed too ridiculous for words. 
He did not dare to express his lack of 
unbelief openly. If any observer had 
been close by and seen Abraham fall 
upon his face he would have regarded 
him as a very devout man. But in his 
heart, Abraham said, as many another 
man who bows very reverently in church 


or by his own bedside, “It is imposgj. 
ble.” 


IV. The Final Test 


A year rolled by, a year marked by 
Abraham’s futile intercession for the 
cities of the plain (18-19) and hig 
cowardly deception of Abimelech (20), 
and the promised son was born. Abra- 
ham and Sarah named their son Isaac 
(from a root meaning to laugh), be. 
cause now they laughed not in unbe 
lief but in pure joy. But Hagar, whose 
son Ishmael was no longer regarded ag 
his father’s heir, found it hard to adjust 
herself to the new situation, and Sarah 
grew increasingly resentful of her airs, 
To preserve peace and in acknowledg- 
ment of Sarah’s right, Abraham sent Ha- 
gar and Ishmael away into the desert, 
where only a miracle preserved their life, 
Abraham’s hopes and dreams were now 
bound up in Isaac alone. And then 
came the terrible day when the word 
of God came unto him, “Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest’’—every word must have cut like 
a dagger—‘‘and offer him for a burnt 
offering’? (22:1). 

Some find it hard to understand how 
Abraham could have believed that God 
would make any such demand. But 
human sacrifices were common in Abra- 
ham’s day. And the thought evidently 
came, ‘‘Am I less willing to do for the 
one true God than are those who wor- 
ship no true God?” The writer to the 
Hebrews says, ‘‘By faith Abraham, when 
he was tested, offered up Isaac, and he 
who had received the promises was 
ready to offer up his only son, of whom it 
was said, ‘Through Isaac shall your 
posterity be named.’ He considered 
that God was able to raise men even 
from the dead” (11:7). Then and only 
then was it made clear to him that hu- 
man sacrifices were not pleasing to the 
God of heaven and earth. 

So Abraham’s faith triumphed over 
life’s final test. 

The Bible does not present Abraham 
before us as a man who had perfect 
faith from the beginning. His faith 
was tested in many ways by the experi- 
ences of life, as ours is tested, and 
many times he failed. Not all at once, 
but finally he came to understand the 
meaning of the vision, “I am God Al- 
mighty; walk before me and be thou 
perfect.’”” He triumphed in the end be- 
cause “he looked forward to the city 
which has foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God” (Heb. 11:10), be 
cause he believed that God’s power could 
triumph over the grave. So Abraham 
became the father of the faithful, the 
founder of a line through whom God's 
promised blessing shall yet come to all 
mankind. 


(Lessons commentary based on “ID- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
\n the U. S. A. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


BASIC CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By 
Paul Ramsey. Chas. Scribners Sons, 
New York. 388 pp., $3.75. 

This scholarly volume fills a real need. 
Dr. Ramsey, who teaches Religion at 
Princeton University, not only inter- 
prets the core of ethical teaching in the 
Bible, but shows its development at the 
hands of the leading Christian moralists 
from Augustine to Brunner and Niebuhr. 
He also contrasts the results of this un- 
folding with the main schools of philo- 
sophical ethics. The central principle 
of Scriptural ethics is neighborly love, 
supplanting self-love, achieved through 
faith in @ wholly righteous and loving 
God as manifest in the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and flowing out in un- 
calculating abundance wherever there 
is human need. Such love is not a de- 
sire for mystical union with God, as 
Augustine conceived it, but a whole- 
hearted expression of loving obedience 
and gratitude to him. 

Dr. Ramsey seems to think that 
Martin Luther came nearest to summing 
up the essentials of Christian ethics, 
even if he over-simplified it. The later 
Christian moralists, however, have clari- 
fied the relationship of this neighbor- 
loving ethics to the divine image, God’s 
grace, man’s responsibility, the nature 
of sin and the social texture of life. The 
author agrees with present theological 
trends in giving more stress to man’s 
capacity for free response to Divine 
Grace than did Calvin and the other Re- 
formers. 

One controversial part of the book 
concerns the ‘‘strenuous ethics” of our 
Lord. How shall we interpret the non- 
resistance ethic of turning the other 
cheek and going the second mile? 
Though it emerged from the crucible of 
an intense Messianic expectancy, Dr. 
Ramsey holds that this absolute love 
standard is no mere “interim ethic’”’ or 
future Kingdom ethic but that it has 
permanent validity in all individual re- 
lationships. Its purpose is not to regu- 
late but to transform. It is in the pro- 
tection of others that the Christian may 
resort to force when more peaceful 
methods fail, provided he does so in 
the spirit of love, i. e., desire for the 
ultimate welfare of both aggressor and 
victim. Suppose then that a gangster 
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attacks me. Should I not defend my- 
self for the sake of those who depend 
upon me? The author is not sure as 
to the right answer but is inclined to 
accept Luther’s view that only a man 
filled with the Divine grace can use vio- 
lence in self-defense in the right spirit. 
Can we then separate individual and 
social ethics? 

Dr. Remsey criticizes the various 
secular ethical systems with much com- 
petence and penetration. At times he is 
less than fair, as when he exposes the 
logical weaknesses of Mill’s happiness 
theory but fails to give him credit for 
exalting unselfishness as few philoso- 
phers have and for inspiring much of the 
social reform movement of the 19th 
Century. Again he shows that the self- 
realization theory often taught in Chris- 
tian classrooms may be an egoistic posi- 
tion, even when the spiritual and share- 
able values are placed first in the scale. 
But he fails to point out that this ‘‘ideal- 
istic perfectionism’? may be universal- 
istic, that is, it may set up the highest 
welfare of all men everywhere as the 
ethical goal. What then of the claims 
and rewards of individual selfhood that 
also find recognition in the Scriptures? 
The author, standing fast by his convic- 
tion that Christian ethics is irreducibly 
and basically altruistic, minimizes these 
passages but admits that we have a 
Christian duty to foster and educate 
ourselves for a larger service. This is 
in line with the important doctrine of 
Christian vocation (‘‘all useful vocations 
are sacred’). It is also the basis of a 
Christian conception of rights. 

Dr. Ramsey’s neo-orthodoxy, although 
unusually broad, renders him distrustful 
of ‘‘coalitions’” with philosophy. Yet he 
sees the need of a true synthesis and 
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thinks a Christian-idealistic view most 
promising. But in charting out a social 
policy, whatever ‘‘axioms’” may be 
adopted, the “controlling love of Christ” 
should be the dominant principle, both 
as standard and as motive. Despite the 
preference for idealism, this final section 
points rather to a Christian realism. 
Altogether, this is a very illuminating 
book, ably conceived, vigorously written 
and closely reasoned. 
D. MAURICE ALLAN. 
Hampden-Sydney College. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Edward 8S. Currie, home from China, 
is now at 1208 Rennie Ave., Richmond 
27, Va. 

Charles A. Logan, Eastminster 
church, Lexington, Ky., will sail, with 
Mrs. Logan and daughter, Ellen, for 
Japan on June 28. They have passage 
on the §S. S. President Harrison out of 
San Francisco. A six-months itinerary 
is being arranged for Dr. Logan by his 








former student, Toyohiko Kagawa tak- 
ing him from Hokkaido to Kyushiu. 

Grayson Tucker, Laurel, Miss., senior 
at Louisville Seminary, will succeed Dr. 
Logan (above) as pastor of the East- 
minster church, Lexington, Ky., after 
the June commencement. 

Paul Sherrill, Newberry, S. C., ARP 
pastor, will become pastor of the Chal- 
mers Memorial ARP church, Charlotte, 
N. C., April 8. 

E. S. Brainard from Norwood, La., to 
Poplarville, Miss. 

Kenneth F. Snipes, formely of For- 
rest City, Ark.. has been installed as 
pastor of the E. Dorado, Ark., church. 
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